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[We copy from the Evening Transcript of the 234 ult., as 
full an account of the Horticultural Festival as our limits 
will pernut, and regret the necessity which compels us to 
abridge the report,as we should he pleased to give it entre. 
By our abridgement, several piquaut and happy speeches are 
omitted. Any oue desirous of obtaining the full account, 
can, we presume, procure a Transcript of the above date. } 
HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL AT FANEUIL 

HALL, Serr. 19, 1845. 

The 17th Anniversary of that highly utilitarian 
and most honorable association—the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society—was celebrated on Friday last, 
at Faneuil Hall, by a well-arranged fete, prepared 
in beautiful accordance with the occasion—a “ feast 
of fruits,” most abundantly showing the rewards 
yielded to the liberal cultivator, by that Protecting 
Power which alone “ giveth the increase.” Simple 
confections, of attractive display, and very pleasant 
to the taste, composed the remainder of the ban- 
quet, and Jemperance held her gay court in the 
evergreen bower, which was formed in the old 
Cradle of Liberty. ‘The choicest autumnal gems of 
the floral kingdom, gave a joyous effect to the 
whole decorations of the gala, and the coup d’ eil 
of the hall, after the company had assembled, a- 
midst the flood of light thrown upon the scene, was 
both picturesque and brilliant. The tints of the 
flowers vied in their glowing warmth with the hues 
of the verious fruits, and the peach outdid the rose 
in its blushing beauty. 

The decorations of the Hall were both chaste 
and pleasing ; large trees from the forest filled up 
the space between the pillars of the galleries, whilst 
the panels and columns were ornamented with 
graceful festoons and tastefully entwined with 
flowers. At the east end of the gallery, an inscrip- 
tion upon an arch read as follows: 


“ Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
nnual Exhibition.” 
On the west end there was suspended from the 
portraits of Washington and Peter Faneuil, a mot- 
to bearing the following appropriate quotation: 


Seventeenth 


“In Flowers and Blossoms, Love is wont to trace, 

Emblems of Woman's Virtues and her grace.” 

The panels around the galleries bore the names 
of the leading botanists and cultivators of foreign 
lands, as well as of our own: Linnaeus, Jussieu, 
Loudon, Knight, Van Mons, DeCandolle, Duhamel, 
Douglas, Plumier, Michaux, Lowell, Buel, Fessenden, 
Manning, and Prince. 

Marsuay P. Witper, Esq. presided on the oc- 
casion, assisted hy the indefatigable attention of 
the gentlemen who had been appointed Marshals. 
The large assembly occupied the whole floor of 
the hall, and were extended along thirteen tables, 
numbering in all about six hundred persons, ladies 
and gentlemen. On the rightof President Wilder | 
sat the venerable widow of Alexander Hamilton, 
(the daughter of Gen. Philip Schuyler,) and the 
Rev. Dr. Codman, the officiating clergyman on the 
occasion. On the rostrum, in front of the Presi- 
dent, were seated the following guests: 





Hon. Daniel Webster, Hon. Edward Everett, ex- 


President Quincey, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, Hon, Ca- 


l ' ; te 
she displays her ever-varying charms in tree, fruit, 


leb Cushing, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, His Honor the | and flower, from the lofty cedar of Lebanon to the 
! . . 
Mayor, Hon. Jona. Chapman, Rev. Mr Choules, | humble lily of the valley. 


Hon. 8. H. Walley, jr., Hon. Mr Maclay, Hon, Mr | 


It were easy to cite a long list of the illustrious 


Meigs, Geo. S. Hillard, Esq., Geo. G. Smith, Presi- | men who have bestowed on this pursuit their dis- 
dent of the Mechanic Association, ; delegates from | tinguished approbation—of poets who have sung 
New York, New Jersey, and Queen’s County, L. [.| its praises, of theologians and philosophers who 

The opportune arrival of our late Minister at the | have extolled its virtues and pleasures—of heroes 


Court of St. James, was the exciting event of the 
occasion, and the hearts of both men and women 
beat proudly, as they welcomed in Faneuil Hall 
their honorable and honored ambassador. 

The company being comfortably seated, it was 
announced by the Chief Marshal, that the commit- 
tee appointed to wait on His Excellency Edward 
Everett,, and solicit his attendance, had arrived. 

As Mr Everett entered the Hall, the President 
requested the audience to rise. Mr Everett was 
then conducted to the rostrum, by Messrs. Josiah 
Bradlee and Stephen Fairbanks, where the former 
gentleman, with a few appropriate remarks, intro- 
duced the distinguished guest to the President. 

Mr Wilder addressed the audience as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is with feelings of 


high gratification that 1 am enabled to present to 
you a distinguished member of our association, 
who, after an absence of several years of hon- 
orable service at the Court of St. James, has this 
day arrived on the shores of his own New Eng- 
land. Tintroduce to your cordial greeting, His 
Excellency Epwarp Everett. 

The announcement of a name so loved and hon- 
ored, so familiar and so connected with proud as- 
sociations, made the hall echo with welcomings. 
Order being again restored, the Throne of Grace 
was invoked by the Rev. Dr. Codman, after which, 
the material part of the banquet was discussed, and 
the products of a rich horticulture abundantly and 
most satisfactorily tested. After a reasonable time 
thus spent, the President arose, and addressed the 
assembly as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It has been remarked 
that our country’s glory is its cultured soil. 

The tilling of the earth was the first employ- 
ment given by the Supreme Ruler to the human 
race. It has ever been the first step to civilization, 
and those nutions that have been the most distin- 
guished for their devotion to this calling, have also 
been the most celebrated for literature, science, and 
the fine arts. 

It is the foundation of all national and individual 
prosperity and wealth—the basis on which rests 
commerce, manufactures, and all the various great 
interests that unite to make vp the sum of human 
happiness, and, in the language of our own Wash- 
ington, whose benign countenance seems from the 
canvass [here the President pointed to Stuart’s por- 
trait,] to repeat again—‘ It is the most healthful, the 
most useful, and most noble employment of man.” 

Horticulture and Floriculture, with their kindred 
branches, are but higher and more advanced de- 
partments of the great science—the arts that teach 
us to develop and improve the rich fruits and floral 
beauties that lie treasured in the lap of mother earth, 
and to adorn and embellish her luxuriant bosom 
with the endless diversity of her productions, as 





and statesmen, and the master spirits of the world, 
who, having reeeived all the honor and glory that 
could be conferred on them by their fellow-men, 
have retired to its calm and peaceful labors, to 
spend the evening of a busy life in the contempla- 
tion of all that is beautiful and sublime in creation, 
and to “enjoy God’s blessings as they spring fresh 
from the earth.” 

The recurrence of avother anniversary suggests 
a review of the progress and condition of our in- 
stitution, 

Sixteen years ago this day, its first exhibition 
was held in the Exchange Coffee House in this 
city, and as an illustration of reat success and 
prosperity that has attend of its mem- 
bers, I quote from the p of the So- 
ciety : 

The number of contributors on that oceasion was 
thirtytwo. The baskets and dishes of fruits less 
than one hundred, and the amount of premiums 
offered less than #200. 

Daring the present anniversary, there have been 
placed on our tables more than fourteen hundred 
dishes of fruits, and the premiums offered by the 
Society this year, exceed $1300. 

And as a further illustration, I notice by this re- 
port, that the contribution of Robert Manning, the 
great Pomologist of America, consisted of but one 
basket of peaches, while at the present exhibition, 
the family of that lamented man have sent us 240° 
varieties of the pear. And in a note that [ re- 
ceived from him but a short time previous to his 
decease, he stated that he had gathered into his 
own collection, from a point of time but a few 
years antecedent to the formation of this institu- 
tion, nearly 2000 varieties of fruits. 

Similar advances have been made by other mem- 
bers, and those whose names were not then borne 
on its roll, and some who had not even commenced 
the good work, are now among its largest contribu- 
tors—presenting forty, fifty, and an hundred varie- 
ties, and the same success and corresponding in- 
crease has been attendant on the productions of 
the floral and vegetable kingdoms. 

Among the pleasing incidents of the present 
year, may be noticed the completion and occupan- 
cy of our new edifice in School street; but who 
would have predicted that ere the present Exhibi- 
tion had closed, there would still exist a demand 
for further and enlarged accommodations ? 






I congratulate the Society on the liberal and in- 
creasing patronage of the community—on the ad- 
dition of more than 100 new members to its ranks 
during the last nine months—on the continued im- 
provement in the productions exhibited—on the 
honorable and elevated standing our institution sus- 
tains both at home and abroad—and on the hiar- 
mony and union that prevails among us. 
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We have assembled to commemmorate its 17th 
anniversary. Weare met in this Temple of Liber- 
ty, whose time-honored walls have oft resounded to 
deeds of patriotism and benevolence, and we, 100, | 
have come up hither for a benevolent object. We | 
have not come to prepare, by exciting debate, for 
the political contest, nor for the discussion of those 
subjects that agitate society to its very centre. We | 
are not here to share the spoils of party, or to re- | 
joice in the victories of the sword, that has poured 
out the blood of our fellow-beings like water on | 
the earth, No! we come for a richer and nobler 
object. We come to celebrate the peaceful tri- | 
umpbs of Horticulture—to advance a science that | 
tends to the preservation and happiness of our race | 


—that adds to the enjoyments and refinements of |! cannot but feel under great obligations to the | you this evening. 


life—that administers to the luxuries and comforts 








the generous mother, who endows them with boun- 
tiful gifts of mind, body, and estate.” 

The President then announced the following 
toasts : 

Our Puritan Forefathers—The children of faith 
as well as of fancy: they trusted their lives and 
fortunes in a Mayflower. 

Our late Minister to the Court of St. James—We 
honor him as a scholar, we respect him as a states- , 
man, and we love him as a noble specimen of the | 
fruits of New England culture. (Loud cheering.) 


The Hon, Epwarp Everett, in reply, said : 


Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I am 
greatly indebted to you for this cordial reception. | 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, of which I! 


of our neighbor—a pursuit that renders home still | have long had the honor of being a member— | 
more lovely and attractiuve—that invigorates the | though a very unprofitable one—that the first voice 


body, tranquilizes the mind, chastens the affections, 
elevates the thoughts, and, rightly viewed, should 
fill the soul with emotions of gratitude and devo- 
tion to that bountiful Creator, who 


‘* Sends Nature forth, the daughter of the skies, 
To dwell on earth and charm all human eyes.” 


Affiidst the array of beauty, intellect and learn- 
ing that P witness around me, 1 have not the pre- 
sumption to detain you from the rich intellectual 
repast with which you will be favored in the re- 
marks of others, 

I cannot co 
the grace an 
Woman—to 








ever, Without alluding to 
: towed on our feast by 
ier, 
** Still is fairest found where all is fair.” 


Ladies: We welcome you with all our hearts: 
without the light of your countenances, and the 
stiles of your approbation, our emulation and en- 
terprise would languish ‘and decline; and we re- 
jJoice with gratitude in the beautiful and glorious 
results that have flowed from your efforts in the 
cultivation of the mental fruits ; in training intel- 
lectual plants for honor and usefulness here, and 
for a habitation in the celestial fields, where may 
you be rewarded with a crown of never fading 
flowers and a harvest of immortal fruit. 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I propose for your con- 
sideration, as a sentiment— 

Cultivation, Manual, Mental, and Moral—The 
three great sources of wealth, fame, and happiness. 

The President then announced the following sen- 
timent: 

Mew England—The home of the Pilgrims—the 
birthplace of Liberty. Her rude soil, cultivated by 
hard hands, now teems with the choicest products 
of every clime. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth—From the 
rough and rocky soil of the Berkshire hills, he ap- 
pears to have learned the art of raising a large crop 
of esteem in every county in the State. 

In the absence of Gov. Briggs, Jolin G. Palfrey, 
Esq., Secretary of the Commouwealth, upon being 
called upon, responded to the latter sentiment in a 
happy manner. He concluded as follows: “We 
have heard it said that the only products of Massa- 
chusetts are granite and ice: she has ‘been called | 
the State of hard bargains and hard granite—of' 
icy lakes, and—icy hearts, | will not add, for that | 
has long been an obsolete idea—but I will conclude | 
with giving you as a sentiment— 

Massachuselts—The land of granite and ice, of | 
fruits and flowers, of arts and men ; the stern moth- | 
er, who rears her children by a rugged discipline ; | 


of salutation which reached me on returning home, 
proceeded from them. Our respected fellow-citi- | 
|zens, Messrs. Josiah Bradlee and Stephen Fair- | 
banks, on their morning stroll through East Bos- 
ton, were good enough, before I had set foot on 
terra firma, to convey to me your kind invitation ; 
and here, fellow-citizens and friends, amidst this 
attractive display of the bounties and beauties of 
nature ; surrounded by so many of those who most 
adorn and honor the community; drinking in the 
breath of sweet flowers, and the sweeter breath of 
friendly voices—I have the happiness, after a long 
absence, to stand in your presence, and to enjoy 
the honor of your welcome. (Applause.) 

J regret that I am so little able to thank you in 
a proper manner. Ihave been so lately rocking 
upon the Atlantic—whose lullaby is not always of 
the gentlest—that Iam hardly fit for a rocking in 
the “Old Cradle of Liberty,” to which your kind 
note of this morning invited me. I almost uncon- 
sciously catch at the table to steady myself, expect- 
ing that the flowers and fruits will “ fetch away” in 
some lee-lurch ; and even the pillars of Old Fan- 
euil Hall—not often found out of the true plumb- 
line—seem to reel over my head. But as I look 
around and behold so many well-remembered eoun- 
tenances, and as I listen to the friendly cheers with 
which you are so kind as to receive the announce- 
ment of my name, I feel at length that I am indeed 
at home. 

Something of this grateful feeling has been for 
some days growing upon my mind. We seemed 
almost to have reached the goal, when we found 
ourselves, a week ago, on the edge of the Grand 
Bank ; we were in soundings in American waters, 
and in the ancient and favorite field of New Eng- 
land industry. The shores of Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, as we coasted along them, seemed to 
have a claim upon us as a part of our native conti- 
nent, and made us feel that we had at length crossed 
the world-dividing deep ;—and when, about sun- 
rise this morning, after stretching down from Hali- 
fax against a stiff southwester, | beheld Cape Ann 


| light-house at a dim and misty distance, I must say 


that I thought it one of the most beautiful pieces of 
architecture I ever beheld. 1 do not know to what 

particelar order it belongs, nor the proportion of 
the height to the diameter; and as to the orna- 

ments of the capital, Mr President, whether they 

are acanthus, or lotus, or any other flower in your | 
conservatory, I am quite unable to say ;—but this I 

will say, that after seeing many of the finest build- 

ings in the old world and the new, I came to the 

conclusion, at about six o’clock this morning, that 

Cape Ann light-house beat them ail. (Applause.) 











It would be impossible, sir, to describe the emo- 
tions awakened iu my mind by the different objects 
on the well-known coast, as we dashed rapidly up 
the Bay,—borne on the iron wings of steam, till at 
last the welcome sight of Boston burat upon me, as 
she sits enthroned between her sister heights, pre- 
senting to me, us it were, within her family em- 
brace and immediate vicinage, every spot most dear 
to a man on earth—the place of my birth, and the 
haunts of my childhood—the scenes of my educa- 
tion and early life—the resting place of my fathers : 
everything, in short, whieh a tender and dutiful 


| patriotism comprehends in the sacred name of 
| HOME. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I cannot say much to 
I need repose, bodily and men- 
tal, and would gladly find it in listening to the elo- 
quent voices of those around me. Some painful 
feelings crowd upon me. I heard at Halifax the 
mournful news of an event which has deprived us 
this evening of the presence of one whose counte- 
nance was the light of every circle he entered ; 
whose death will be felt not in America alone as a 
public calamity,—from whose long-tried friendship 
| had promised myself a cordial welcome on my 
return. 

Allow me, sir, the gratification and solace of be- 
ing a listener; and let me only express the hope, 
that after more than five years’ absence, during 
which period, Time, I dare say, has been doing his 
work on the outer man, you will find the inner man 
unchanged in all that you ever honored with your 
indulgent and friendly regard—and to assure you 
that I return with no wish or ambition but to en- 
gage with you in the performance of the duties of 
a good citizen; in the hope of sharing with you 
the enjoyment of the prosperity, with what a gra- 
cious Providence has been pleased to bless the land 
in which we live. 

The President then gave— 

Horticulture—The ne plus ultra of tillage; the 
poetry of agriculture. 

The Chair then announced— 

The Marshfield Farmer-—“ All head in counsel, all 
wisdom in speech”—always ready to defend the 
soil, and to make the soil more and more worth de- 
fending. 

The Hon. Danrer Wexsrer then rose and said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: There are far better far- 
mers in Marshfield than I am, but as I see none of 
them present, | suppose I am bound to take the 
compliment to myself. 

Mr President, I had the honor of partaking in 
the origin and organization of this Society, and you 
will bear me witness that it was then a dear and 
cherished object to me, and I may add that among 
those who co-operated in that organization, no one 
was more assiduous or effective, than that great 
man whose departure has just been so feelingly al- 
Iuded to. It has so happened that, since that time, 
the circumstances and pursuits of my life have ren- 
dered it impossible for me to be present at many of 
your meetings, yet I have seen with pleasure and 
delight, the continued progress of the institution. 

Mr President, as it has been said from the Chair, 
and in the sentiments around the table, it is our 
fortune in New England to live beneath a some- 
what rugged sky, and till a somewhat hard and un- 
yielding earth ; but something of hardness, of un- 
favorable condition and circumstances, seems neces- 
sary to excite human genius, labor and skill, and 
bring forth the results most useful and honorable 
to man. I greatly doubt whether all the luxuri- 





ance of the tropics, and all that grows under the 
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fervid sky of the equator, can equal the exhibition 
of flowers made today, amid these Northern lati- 
tudes. Here, there is all the brilliancy of color 
and all the gorgeous display of tropical regions ; 
but there, the display is made in swamps and jun- 
gles, abounding in voxious reptiles: it js not the 
result of cultivation, taste, and human labor, work- 
ing on the capacity of Nature. 

Sir, I congratulate you, that our flowers are not 

“born to hlush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air.” 

The botany we cultivate, the productions 
business of horticulture, the plants of the garden, 
are cultivated with us by hands as delicate as their 
own tendrils, viewed by countenances as spotless 
and pure as their own petals, and watched by eyes 
as brilliant and fuil of lustre as their own beautiful 
exhibitions of splendor. (Applause.) 

Horticulture is one pursuit of natural science 
in which all sexes, ages and degrees of education 
and refinement unite. Nothing is too polished to 
see the beauty of flowers, nothing too rough to be 
capable of enjoying them. It attracts, gratifies, 
and delights all. It seems to be a common field, 
where every degree of taste and refinement may 
unite and find opportunities for their gratification. 

Mr President, I will take occasion to accord to 
the sentiment of the honorable Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, and congratulate you on the return 
of our worthy friend who has just spoken. He 
finds here no enemy, and in the exhibition of talent 
which he possesses, of his classical learning, and 
his popular oratory, he finds only one rival, but a 
very dangerous rival; if he maintains the competi- 
tion with that rival, he has nothing to fear—and 
that rival is his own reputation, 

Mr President, we who belong to the class of far- 
mers, are compelled to bring nothing but our ap- 
plause to those whose taste, condition and >osition 
enable them to contribute these horticultural excel- 
lences which we see around us. But the honor 
belongs to the State, and I shall not trespass be- 
yond the bounds of reason and justice, if I say that 
there could nowhere, nowhere be a more perfect 
and tasteful exhibition of horticultural products 
than we have witnessed in this town the present 
week. Let this good work speed. May this use- 
ful and good work go on prospering and to pros- 
per. And as we live in a country which produces 
a race of hard-working men, and the most useful 
fruits of the earth, so let us show every year that 
itis not less productive of beautiful flowers—as 
it certainly is not of graceful hands to wreath and 
entwine them, (Applause.) 


[A beautiful song, written for the occasion, by 
Hon. George Lunt, was then sung. It will be giv- 


en in our next.| 


The next regular toast was— 

The Mayor of the City of Boston—The first speci- 
men of a .Vative seedling, watched with great care, 
and giving promise each day of having come from 
good stock. 

His Honor Thomas A. Davis, said, in reply 

Had I the physical ability to address this meet- 
ing, under the existing circumstances I should not 
attempt it. But I will give you as a sentiment— 

The Mass. Horticultural Society—A most excel- 
lent institution, if we may judge from its fruits. 

Faneuil Hall—The birthplace, cradle and home 
of the liberties of our country. Liberty loves to 
greet here, in her palace, Nature’s Noblemen. 


Harvard University—The flower-bed of the State : 


of the | 


' the garden that produces plants whose bloom is ‘trespass on such an occasion, in this presence. Suf- 
| perennial. | fer me to give as a sentiment— 

| Music—“ Fair Harvard.” | The State of Louisiana—whose representative | 
| The Hon. Josiah Quiney replied as follows: ‘am glad is in our assembly. 
| Having been told by the Chairman that this be-| The Hon. Mr Henning, of the Louisiana Bar, said 
ing a sentiment in honor of Harvard University, it | he was very much obliged to the Society for notic- 
| was expected that he should respond to it, he should | jng Louisiana in this manner, and that he was very 
be it most willingly; although he was no longer | happy to be present at a festival so interesting in 
| officially connected with that institution, and now | jtself and so honorable to New England. He would 
| claimed only the enviable distinction, which he had | give as a sentiment— 


| enjoyed for two days, of being a citizen of Boston.| The Fair of New England—The. brightest flow- 
| He had come, however, to that meeting with no! ers in the continent of America. 


| purpose of speaking, but with the sole intention to | The Chair then gave: 

| enjoy. He had attended the exhibition, and while | The Genealogical Tree—An exotic from the 
| there, had exhausted every superlative of honor in| shores of Old England. New England will al- 
the English language, in expressing his gratifica-! ways cherish it whilst it produces a Winthrop, 


| . . . = J 
|} tion and delight. In the Horticultural Hall, he had The Hon. Robert C, Winthrop replied as follows: 


| witnessed the wonders wrought by the Florist’s | oe 
| hand: he had there seen what man could do, by}. Tam greatly honored, Mr President, by the sen- 
| labor and taste, to enlarge, beautify, and multiply | U™en which you have just offered, and I beg the 
\the bounties of nature: he had seen how art and | ladies and gentlemen before me to accept my most 
| wisely employed capital were permitted by Heaven | grateful acknowledgements for the kindness and 


) to improve its own gifts; and had felt how impos- 





sible it was by language to express the beauty of 
fruits and flowers, which nature and art had com- 
bined to improve. Nor could he refrain from re- | 
flecting that all was the work of well directed indus- | 
try. Under the influence of which thought he 
asked leave to propose as a sentiment— 

The Blessings of well-directed Industry—* The 
source of every gentle art and all the soft civilities 
of life.” 

[A quartette, written for the occasion by Thom- 
as Power, Esq., was then sung.] 





The Ladies—Lilies and Roses in themselves, and 
always pinks of perfection ; to gentlemen, their 
heart’s-ease : may they never be lack-a-daisy. 

The Clergy—While their labors are confined to 
the cultivation of the moral and religious affec- 
tions, they are cheered with a rich hope of a plen- 
tiful harvest for the future life, and enjoy more than 
all others, the fruits of the present, 

The Rev. Dr. Codman responded to this senti- ; 
ment, and gave— | 

The Patrons of Horticulture—whose names adorn | 
these walls. They are entitled to the gratitude of 
mankind. 





The Chair called upon the other clergymen pre- 
sent to respond to the previous toast, and the Rev. 
Mr Choules followed. He related an anecdote re- 
specting the introduction of the Fuchsia into the 
green-houses of Europe, and concluded as follows: 


Iam happy to be present on this joyous occa- 
sion. I wish many of my brethren were here. The 
place is full ofinstruction. Some of my most plea- 
surable reminiscences are connected with agricul- 
tural and horticultural employments. ‘They are in 
unison with God’s plans and human nature. At 
your last festive occasion, one of the ornaments 
of our community [Hon. Abbot Lawrence] ob- 
served, that “he felt delighted when, in walking 
through the streets, he saw a laboring man carrying 
home a potted plant under his arm, because he felt | 
convinced of the love of nature and virtue that was | 
exhibited.” Sir, the mechanic cannot come into | 
competition with your rich men’s gardens and | 
zreen-houses. You have no reward to stimulate | 
such humble skill as belongs to the cultivation of | 
the window plant. I have the pleasure to say that 
I am authorized by a liberal friend, to announce a 
medal at the disposal of this Society, for the best 
single potted plant produced by the mechanic, fe- 





cordiality with which they have responded to it. I 
heartily wish that the compliment were better de- 
served. I wish that even in reference to matters 
of Horticulture, I had done more to keep up the 
credit of that old Genealogical Tree. 4. of your 
anniversary orators told us, some yea if I re- 
member rightly, that among the earliest records in 
regard to the production of fruit-in this neighbor- 
hood, was the account of “ a good store of pippins,” 
which was forthcoming upot occasion, from 
Gov. Winthrop’s garden. thought no 
great things to raise a g pippins now-a- 
days, I suppose. But two Tundred years ago, it 
must have been something of an achievemeut. Our 
fathers had not many apples to regale themselves 
with. The fruits to which they were obliged to 
turn their attention, were of a more substantial and 
practical character. ‘There is an old song still ex- 
tant, entitled “ Forefathers’ Song,” supposed to have 
been written in 1630, or thereabouts, which gives 
us an amusing insight into the horticultural labors 
of those early days, and shows us what products of 
the soil were mainly relied upon both for refresh- 
ment and nourishment. One of the verses is on 
this wise : 







“* Instead of potiage and puddings and custards and pies, 
Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supplies : 
We have pumpkins at morning, and pumpkins at noon, 
If it was not for pumpkins we should be undone.” 

Nor did the praises of the pumpkin end here. 
Our fathers seemed to have found in it an ingredi- 
ent of one of their choicest drinks, as well as the 
material of so much of their more solid food. They 
had no grapes from which “ to clush the sweet poi- 
son of misused wine ;” and yet, with all their other 
virtues, they do not appear to have learned how to 
carry through a feast, as we are now doing, upon 
cold water. Another verse of the old song says: 

“If barley be wanting to make into malt, 

We must be contented and think it no fault ; 

For we can make liquor to sweeten our lips, 

Of pumpkins and parsnips and wainut-tree chips.’ 


’ 


That must have been a lip-sweetener indeed, Mr 
President! We have all heard of bran bread ; and 
even sawdust has not been without its commenda- 
tions in soine quarters, as a valuable esculent; but 
neither the Genius of Temperance nor of Dyspep- 
sia, has ever, in our time, conceived the idea of ex- 
tracting an agreeable beverage from “ pumpkins 
and parsnips and walnut-tree chips.” 


All this, Mr W, said, went to prove that it was 


male, or child, at your next exhibition, I cannot | something of a horticultural exploit on the part of 


sore encour eli 
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his ancestor, to raise a good store of pippins. It 
was one, at any rate, with which some of the 
younger branches of the Genealogical ‘Tree had 
nothing to compare. He could point to no apples 
of his own raising. He could not even exhibit that 
variety of apples—the only sort which the Society 
had not abundantly furnished to our hand—those 


to find a great deal of utility in mere beauty. 


he was then addressing. 





“apples of gold set in pictures of silver,” which 
the wise man of old had given as the synonyme of 
“a word in season,”—a synonyme of which he was 


‘throw a perfume on the violet.” 


which man could not improve. 


ity, the progress of humanity had taught us, also, | 


Shakspeare had, indeed, pronounced it to be 
wasteful and ridiculous excess “ to paint the lily, or | 
And so it would | 
ibe. Nature had displayed some master works, | 
The violets had! eye. 


—— — 


In that “Central flowery land,” this is the case 


No | at all festivals: flowers there adorn the table and 
one, at any rate, would dare to disparage the in- | meet the eye in every direction, on all festal ocea- 
trinsic value of beauty, before such an audience as 


sions. But they are not there accompanied by 
what we here enjoy. Here alone—here and in 
Christian lands—woman enchants and beautifies 
with her presence, the festive scene. Woman—our 
equal—shall I not say our moral superior. It is 
only here that such a scene can gladden the human 
1 regard this exhibition as a striking proof of 


always reminded, when listening to the golden | been called “ sweet us the lids of Juno’s eyes, or | the point which education and intellectual refine- 
words and silver tones of the distinguished friend | Cytherea’s breath ;” and of the lilies, it had been | ment have reached in our country ; that we have 


whom they had just welcomed home from Eng- | 


land. 

Mr W. said there was a time when he might 
have claimed some fellowship with the cultivators 
of the soil. He had once eaten the produce of his 
own dairy ; but the experiment by no means proved 
that he knew on which side his bread was buttered, 
and he was glad to fal] back on the excellent sup- 
plies of his friend Hovey. 

He had never cultivated flowers—not even the 
flowers of rhetoric ; and as to the rentimentalities 
of the subject, Mrs Caudle had quite exhausted 
them ina single sentence of one of her last lec- 
tures, where she toh her husband how “ She was 
bornjfor a den! There’s something about it 
makes 0 1 so innocent! My heart always 
opens and shuts at roses.” 

Yet though he might not employ either the lan- 
guage of sentiment or of science, Mr W. thanked 
heaven that he as deep an admiration for 
the exquisite f Horticulture, as if he 
were an adept in ocesses and technicali- 
ties which belonged to it. It was one of the great 
glories of such an exhibition that it yielded delight 
to every eye, and touched a chord in every heart. 
There was nothing exclusive about nature. She 
was no respecter of persons. The rose and the 
honeysuckle smelt as sweet to the village beggar 
as they did to Victoria ; and the most scientifie cul- 
tivator whose name adorned these walls, had no 
more relish for his luscious clusters, than those of 
us who hardly knew a Sweetwater from a Black 
Hamburg. 

Nor did these exhibitions appeal only to the eye 
and to the senses, As he was visiting the new 
and beautiful rooms of the Society this morning, 
Mr W. said he could nat help recalling some asso- 
ciations of a time—{more years ago than he might 
care to confess in that presence)—when he was 
climbing the stairways over that spot upon another 
errand, and in a different character,—* with satch- 
el and shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
unwillingly to school.”* Nor could he forbear re- 
gretting at first, that the site should have been di- 
verted from the exalted purpose to which it had 
been so long devoted. But it needed only for him 
to enter the hall, and give a moment’s time for the 
moral of the scene to impress itself on his mind, to 
lose all such regrets; to feel that the Genius of the 
place had not departed; that education was still go- 
ing on there; education for the heart as well as for 
the understanding ; a moral education, without 
which the mere learning of the schools would be 
hardly better than the knowledge which our first 
parents derived from the forbidden tree. 

The day had gone by, (Mr W. said,) when the 
dissecting knife of the economist could be permit- 
ted to make one of its merciless cuts between util- 
ity and beauty. If the progress of invention had 
taught us to see something of beauty in mere util- 









*The Latin School-house formerly occupied the site 
of the Horticultural Hall. 





grace beyond the reach of art. 
varieties of fruit and flowers; to increase their 
abundance, and seatter them with a richer profu- 
| sion along the waysides of life; to improve their 
| quality, and coloring, and fragrance, wherever it 
was possible to do so; this, the great poet of Na- 
ture would have been the last person to call waste- 
ful. Its utility would only be questioned by those 
who counted it useless to extend the range of inno- 
cent recreation and virttious enjoyment; useless to 
brighten and strengthen the chain of sympathy 
which binds man to man; or useless to excite a 
fresher or more frequent glow of grateful admira- 
tion in the human breasts, towards the Giver of all 
good! No one could take an afternoon’s ride 
along apy part of our environs, and witness the 
beautiful lawns and flower-gardens which encircle, 
as with emeralds and rubies, the neck of our belov- 
ed city, without feeling that he was inhaling some- 
thing better than mere fresh air, and fragrant.per- 
fume, and physical health; nor without mingling 
with other and holier feelings, a tribute of grati- 
tude to the skillful cultivators by whom these im- 
provements had been carried on. 

Mr W. concluded by offering the following sen- 
timent, which he trusted the late Minister to the 
Celestial Empire, at his elbow, would not construe 
into any depreciation of his successful services : 

Horticulture—At has done what diplomatic nego- 
tiation and desperate valor have attempted in vain : 
it has penetrated to the very heart of the Central 
Flowery Kingdom, and brought away its richest 
spoils. (Great applause.) 

The President then gave— 

The Central Flowery Nation of China—We wel- 
come the man who has united by closer ties the 
gardens of the East and the gardens of the West. 

The Hon. Caleb Cushing replied as follows: 

Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I pray you 
to accept my most hearty acknowledgments for 
the favor and indulgence with which you have giv- 
en and received the sentiment just announced, still 
more for the privilege I have enjoyed of witness- 
ing your beautiful exhibition, and above all, for the 
opportunity you have afforded me of being present 
at this intellectual feast, and of joining with you in 
your cordial and affectionate welcome of our emi- 
nent countryman and your fellow-townsman. 

lam, Mr President, most thankful for the oppor- 
tunity of gazing on a spectacle like this—on the 
delicate and beautiful fruits and flowers before us. 
All our associations of beauty and taste are blend- 
ed with flowers, They are our earliest tokens of 
affection and regard. They adorn the bridal brow 
at the wedding: they are woven in garlands around 
the head of the conqueror: they are strewn on the 
coffins of the dead. And here is another of their 
most grateful and beautiful uses—ornamenting the 
table at a festival, enlivening the scene and enchant- 
ing the eye. 





divinely said, that “Solomon in all bis glory, was | 
not arrayed like one of these.” Both had already a/ far it is incompatible with beauty, have found that 
But to multiply | 








got beyond mere utility, and ceasing to inquire how 


the beautiful is of itself useful. We have learned 
to admire art—to appreciate painting and sculpture 
—and to Jook upon fruits and flowers as models 
of delicacy and beauty. And although it is said 
that Massachusetts produces nothing but the ice of 
her lakes and the the granite of her hills, yet we 
know that she also produces menu—free-hearted, 
high-minded, noble-purposed men and women— 
the fairest and best. They are also the beautiful 
growth of our land. It is here that we have the 
best proof of the intellectual and moral elevation to 
which our favored State has ascended. And I 
trust that hereafter, meN—natives of our soil, born, 
bred, living here, enjoying the bracing air, the high 
qualities, the strength of character, the high privi- 
leges, and, more than all, the high principles and 
aspirations after all good things, which we so high- 
ly prize—may ever be, as now, the indigenous pro- 
duct of the soil of Massachusetts. 

The Chair then gave the following sentiments, 
of a kindred nature to each other : 

The Ladies—The blossoms of loveliness! our 
* Jasting treasures”—our amaranthine flowers! 

Woman—The earliest ‘gatherer of fruits. By 
picking the first apple, she caused the first pair to 
fall. 

The Ladies and Flowers—Ministering angels to 
man. 

[An ode written for the oceasion by R. H. Bacon, 
Esq., was then sung.] 

The Chair then gave— 

Our Merchant Princes—Their ships have plowed 
the sea and furrowed the ocean; their enterprise 
garners up rich crops, which their liberality now 
dispenses with as unsparing hand. 

Mr Wilder added:—In the remarks that I had 
the pleasure to submit this evening, I had intended 
to express the hope that some of the wealth and 
private munificence that was overflowing to other 
institutions, might reach us, and establish a perma- 
nent fund, the interest of which should be dis- 
pensed in gold and silver medals, bearing the name 
of the donor, (after the manner of the gold and sil- 
ver Banksian and Knightian medals of the L. H.8.) 
But, ere my desire was expressed, the hope was 
anticipated by the following communication from 
one of our oldest and most respectable members, 
a citizen who enjoys a large share of the love and 
esteem of the community, and has, by his liberal 
donations, blessed the cause of education, and made 
the heart of the widow and orphan to leap for joy. 

|The President then read a letter from Samuel 
Appleton, Esq., expressing regret that it was not 
in his power to attend the Festival, and enclosing 
a donation of one thousand dollars to the Society, 
“to be invested as a permanent fund, the interest 
accruing therefiom to be appropriated, annually, in 
premiums, for improvements in the arts to which 
the Society are devoted, in such manner as it shall 
direct, for producing trees good for food, and flow- 
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ers pleasant to the sight.” He sent the following | nature, shielding him fiom noxious blasts, rejoicing | tellectual—Implanted by the Creator 
with him in the full-leafed summer of his prosper- 
ity, and clinging to him with unaltered love, through 


toast : | 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce and Herticul- 
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ture—Agriculture gives us food ; Manufactures give | the dreary winter of ruin and decay, | 


us clothing ; Commerce gives us cash; and Horti- | 
culture, on the tables before us, speaks for itself in | 
the language of paradise, more eloquently than any 


Flowers of Rhetoric cau express. 


Mr Wesster then rose and said: Ladies and 
yentlemen—1 have obtained leave of the President | 
to remind this company that a venerable lady hon- 
ors this occasion with her presence. She is the 
daughter of Gen, Philip Schuyler, of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, and the widow of Alexander Ham- 
ilten. [Loud and continued cheering.] And, la- 
dies and gentlemen, while devoted revolutionary 
services shall be remembered, and while great ad- 
ministrative talent finds a voice to sound its praises 
in our republic, neither one nor the other of these 
great names will be forgotten; nor can she cease 
to be held in the grateful remembrance of this re- 
public, who was the daughter of one and the bo- 
som companion of the other of them. I propose 
to you 

The health, prosperity, and long life of Mrs Hamil- 
ton. (Renewed applause.) 

The President said that he was requested by 
Mrs Hamilton to return thanks for the cordial man- 
ner in which she had been received, and to wish 
those present all health, happiness, and prosperity. 

He then said that a volunteer toast that had been 
handed to him, anticipated one which he had been 
about to offer. It was— 

The youngest officer that ever presided over our city 
affairs—A Chap caught young, but a true man for 
efficiency. He can make a hundred speeches a day, 
and ought to speak.on this occasion. 

The Hon. Jonathan Chapman being called upon 
to respond, said the compliment was so luxuriant, 
that he thought it must have been raised by guano. 
He proveeded, in an amusing strain, to state the 
trouble he had encountered in endeavoring to find 
anew theme for a speech on this occasion, in 
which he had been unsuccessful: and related an 
anecdote of a man, who, having courted a lady all 
day while travelling in a railroad car, upon arriv- 
ing at the stopping place, made a proposal to her 
for marriage. The lady replied, that she could 
not then give him an answer, as she must first con- 
su!t her husband. He had actually offered himself 
to a married lady. Just so, (said Mr C.) has been 
my fate all day, in seeking a subject for a speech 
to-night. Every one I applied to has turned out 
to be either engaged or married to somebody else, 
and heaven forbid that I should break off any match. | 
Beset by all these difficulties, sir, I repeat that 1) 
cannot make a speech tonight, and as a memento 
of my sufferings all day, I give you as a sentiment: 

The misery of table public speaking —Equalled only 
by that of seeking a wife—in vain. 





The President then gave: | 

The American Institutle—The entrenched guard | 
for the rights of the agriculturist and the promotion | 
of American manufactures. A union for great re- 
sults and national honor. 

Hon. Mr Meigs, of New York, responded on the 
part of the Institute, and offered the following toast: | 





Boston—and her splendid gardens, and her rail- | 
roads to them. 

The following sentiments were then announced | 
from the Chair: 

The Ladies—The love-plants of earth’s garden, | 
who twine their affectionate tendrils round man’s | 


| discord never grow there, nor the serpent of dis- 


|—A rich bed of soil, from which has grown not 


The City of New York—The giant granary of 
Uncle Sams farm, whose sons are continually be- 
tween the shafts of the plow of improvement, and 
are the factors of the protits of the establishment. 

The Hon, Mr Maclay, (M. C.}) of New York, re- 
sponded to this sentiment, at length. He offered 
as a toast, 

Prosperity to the City of Boston. 

The President then remarked that one of the 
earliest and most important acts of this institution 
was the purchase and consecration of Mount Au- 
burn as a Cemetery—a measure upon which, as 
has been observed, the fame of this Society may 
forever rest. But while we record this noble deed, | 
we are called upon by an All-wise Providence, | 
to mourn for the sudden removal of our beloved. 
member—for him who, in the name of the Soci- 
ety, performed the sacred act of consecration, and, | 
in his own beautiful language, declared that | 
“Mount Auburn, in the noblest sense, belongs no | 
longer to the living, but to the dead.” He then) 
offered as a sentinent— | 

The Memory of Joseph Slory. 

This sentiment was received by the company 
in appropriate silence, and the Band played Pleyel’s 
Hymn. 

The President then gave : 

The true idea of a House of Representatives—One 
good Speaker and many good listeners. 

The Hon. Mr Walley briefly responded, and 
gave : 

The Trio of this Festival—Flora, Pomona, and 
the daughters of Eve. There is no Fuir so fair, 
as where the beauties of each of these are com- 
bined to lend enchantment to the scene. 

The Obair then read the following volunteer 
toast : 

Boston Orators on patriotic and literary occasions— 
We know of one who has a love of flowers and of 
fruits, and wait impatiently to hear him tell his 
story. 

G. S. Hillard, Esq. was called upon to reply. 
He said the time had now past to make a set 
speech; he felt that those who had gone before 
him, had reaped the whole field, and left no green 
thing to be gleaned by those who come after. He 
proceeded, with his usual felicity of expression, to 
speak of the claims and merits of the Society. 
Its triumphs and successes (he said,) are recorded 
on a page wide as the living landscape, and bound- 
ed by no margin less than that of the horizon, 
Every tree which waves in the wind is vocal with 
your good works; and every flower that holds up 
its painted cup to drink the dew of the morning, 
seems redolent of your praise. He concluded his 
remarks by a sentiment suggested (he said) alike 
by the scene now before us, and by the associa- 
tions which belong habitually to this hall: 

The Gardens of our Country—May the apple of 


| 


union glide among their bowers. 
The Chair then gave: 
The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 


only some of the most ornamental, but many of 
the most useful members of society. 

Mr Geo. G. Smith, the President of the Asso- 
ciation, responded, and closed with the following 
sentiment: 

The Sentiment of Beauty—moral, physical, and in- 





respectability und defence. 


‘all similar Societies in 


in the human 
mind. Itis our duty as well as our privilege to 
cultivate and improve it. 

Mr W. R. Prince, delegate of the Queens county 
Horticultural Society, sent to the Chair the follow- 
ing sentiment: 

The Flowers of Rhetoric and of the Floral Domain 
—Entwined in perfect union: the one adds per- 
manence and the other imparts beauty to this glo- 
rious fabric of freedom, 

Dr. R. T. Underhill, of New York, then gave: 

The people of New England prove their title 
good as the lineal descendants of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers, by their energy in subjugating an ungenial soil 
to all the useful purposes of life, their love of lib- 


‘erty, and by the temples of their mechanical ge- 


nius, 

Hon. S. Fairbanks gave : 

Agriculture, Commerce and the Arts—Whilst they 
are the best means and marks of civilization, they 
give to polished society its wealth, conveniences, 
May the American 
people be the last to frown upon these great branch- 
es of industry, which so much adorn and bless so- 
ciety. 

Letters were received from several distinguished 
gentlemen, invited as guests, which “the time did 
not permit of reading. The following sentiment 
was appended to a letter from Hon. Isaac Davis, 
President of the Worcester Co. Hort. Soc. : 

The Mass. Horticultural —The parent of 
nd. May the 
children imitate the noblé the parent. 

The President here remarked that it was less 
than forty years since the formation of the first 
Horticultural Society in the world ; and at the time 
of our own organization there were but two or 
three in this country: now, many of the cities and 
populous towns of New England have these asso- 
ciations, and new ones are constantly rising ‘up 
throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
Horticultural papers and periodicals had been the 
great agents, and eminently promotive of diffusing 
a wide-spread influence and interest on this sub- 
ject, one of which, in this city, had already reached 
its 1]th volume. He would give 

The Magazine of Horticulture—Alike creditable 
to its author and useful to the community, 

Mr C. M. Hovey, editor of the Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture, appropriately responded, and offered as a 
sentiment: 

The Triumphs of Horticulture—To open one 
new source of intellectual enjoyment—to add one 
refinement to the heart. 

By Hon. Isaac Livermore. Our Tables-—-The 
delicious bounties which crown them, surpassed on- 
ly by the exquisite beauties which surround them. 


The President then left the Chair, which was 
assumed by Hon. B. V. French, Vice President of 
the Society, who offered the following: 

Marshall P. Wilder, Esq., President of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society—His untiring zeal, his perse- 
vering and efficient efforts in promoting the highest 
interests of this association, commend him to the 
warm gratitude of his friends and the public. 

Vice President Jona. Winship being called upon, 
gave : 
~ This Occasion—-Adorned by flowers of the gar- 
den and of the home—by the fruits of earth, and 
the blossoms of female loveliness. 

By E. M. Richards, one of the Vice Presidents: 

The Hall of the Mass. Horticultural Society— When 
the members pass over the threshhold of its portals, 
let them only remember that they are horticulturists, 
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Mr Russell, Professor of Botany, &c., to the Society, | 
said that as the Editor of the Magazine of Horticulture | 
had alluded to the names whici adorned the walls, he | 
wished to make the single remark that they were the | 
names of men who connected together virtue with men- 
tal attainments, and joined natural science to religious | 
and virtuous culture. He urged that this was the gene- | 
ral result of such studies, and closed with the sentiment: | 


Horticulture—The younger and fairer sister of Agri-' 
culture: her influences are seen as much in the heart, 
and mind, as on the soil. 

By J. E. Teschemacher, Corr. See’ry. Horticulture | 
and Agricultur e—Most efficient handmaids of religion in | 
her endeavor to banish war from the world. 


By Joseph Breck. Horti-culture and Mental Culture | 
—The one the cause, the other the effect. 


By Mr French. Henry Colman—The friend of agri- 
culture, horticulture and floriculture ; after searching the 
old world for hidden knowledge, may he return richly 
laden with the fruits of his Jabors. 


Pomona and Flora—T win sisters ; as perfect in their 
varied works as they are elevated in their moral influ- 
ences. 

By J.L.L.F. Warren. The Child cradled among 
the Bulrushes, and the Children rocked in the Cradle of 
Liberty—The former led a host to the promised land ; 
the latter have taken possession of that land, made it to 
bud, blossom and bring forth the fruits of peace, prosper- 
ity and happiness. 

By Eben'r Wight, Rec. Sec’ry. The Horticulturist— 
The garden that he cultivates in his youth is the resting 
place of his old age, and his associates are the trees of 
his planting. 

By Prof. Russell. Our Horticultural Association—l\t 
proves the Botanical axiom, that the flowers and fruits 
of a Wilder growth are the most beautiful and admirable. 


[An appropriate song written for the occasion by Mrs 
M. D. Dean, of F wus then sung. ]} 


By David Ha an. §Cultivation—Without judi- 
cious cultivation, the recious shoots run to waste, 
and the richest ground produces nothing but brambles. 

By Capt. J. Lovett, of Beverly. New varieties of 
Fruits—If he who made two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, is entitled to the name of a public ben- 
efactor, how much more is he worthy of the name, who, 
from the austere pear gives us the melting Dearborn, or 
from the sour plum the delicious Jefferson. 

By E. A. Story. Our Festivals—Clustering together 
the products of the garden and the loveliest gems of so- 
ciety. 

By H. W. Dutton. Flowers—* Nature's illustra- 
tions’’: for sweetness and earnest invocation, better 
than the illuminated missals of the Pontiff; ‘ each cupa 
pulpit, each leaf a book.” 

By P. B. Hovey, jr. Our Society—In her onward 
path to prosperity, may she not forget those who in her 
infancy watched over and directed her steps to honor 
and usefulness. 

By J.S.Sleeper. Horticulture—The earliest art; hav- 
ing biel taught by angels in the garden of Eden. No 
art contributes more to the civilization of society, or the 
happiness of mankind. 

The three splendid specimens of Architectural Beauty 
at our recent Exhibition—the Floral Temple, the Pyra- 
mid and the Monument. Not, as is usual, inarks of 
honor to the illustrious dead, but monuments of praise to 
their living authors. 

Seed time and Harvest—Tho Alpha and Omega of the 
cultivator. ‘The seasons of hope and fruition. 

Nature and Art—Their marriage, the union of Heaven 
with Earth ; their offspring, civilization and refinement. | 

Our Country—A garden whose twentysix parterres | 
afford ample room for the growth of every virtue. In) 
making additions to the domain, may the seeds of vice. 
be first eradicated and destroyed. 


The Vegetable World—A world, the only desire of 
whose inhabitants is to confer pleasure, and whose only | 
reward a smack of approval. 

By Otis Johnson. The Gifts of Flora—'The emblems 
of the affections and the vocabulary of love; | 
{ 










‘*'They are love's paper, written o'er 
With various hopes and fears ; 
Their blushes are the smiles of love, | 
And their soft dew love’s tears.” 


The Absent Friends of this Association—While they 
remain behind preparing for a future festival, may we 
not forget them ‘ while shouting the harvest home.”’ 
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THE ANNUAL SHOW OF THE ESSEX AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY 

Was held at Ipswich, on Wednesday last. The Cul- 
tivator says: ‘* The collection of people was great, and 
they generally manifested deep interest in the various 
performances of the day. In some departments of the 
exhibition there is a gradual improvement, and no branch 
appears to be neglected. ‘The plowing match came off 
in good style, the work in general being well performed 
and with all reasonable despatch. 

There were a good number of excellent working oxen 
engaged in plowing ; beside these, the show of cattle was 
not large, but some specimens were very good. The 
show of swine was very small, but very good. 

The exhibition of domestic manufactures was exten- 
sive, varied, and excellent, and was highly honorable to 
the ladies of this county, showing great skill, ingenuity 
and industry. 

The show of fruits was remarkably fine and exten- 
sive. ‘here were some fine specimens of vegetables 
and grain. Many lots of excellent butter were exhibi- 
ted. We have seldom seen a better display in this re- 
spect. 

The address was by Rev. Edwin Stone, of Beverly. 
It was very interesting and instructive, and listened to 
with deep attention.” 





jC? We would call the attention of those who are in 
search of a good farim, to the advertisement of Rev. C. C. 
Sewall, who offers for sale his farm in Medfield, well 
known as “ the Peters Farm.”” The dwelling house is 
large and commodious, built in modern style, with every 
convenience attached to it. There are several barns 
and other outhouses, all in good repair. Having been 
acquainted with this farm from our childhood, we can 
speak of it with confidence, as one which has produced 
great crops of corn, grass, &c., and as being very plea- 
santly situated. 





#7 The Plymouth County Agricultural Society’s Ex- 
hibition will take place at Bridgewater, October 15th, 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Sept. 27, 1845. 

From the President, M. P. Wilder, fine Dablias. 

From John Arnold, fine Roses. 

From Wm. Kenrick, one Jarge and two small bou- 
quets, basket of flowers, Verbenas, &c. 

From J. L, L. F. Warren, 1 large and 6 small bou- 
quets, Dahlias, &c. 

From Joseph Breck & Co., Dahlias: a great variety 
of cut flowers. 

From Messrs. Winship, Dahlias ; also, a specimen of 
Arundo donax striata, a very beautiful plant. 

From J. Hovey, W. B. Richards, S. Walker, W. Mel- 
ler, Thos. Mason and S, A. Walker, a variety of Dah- 
lias. 

From Messrs. Hovey & Co., Dahlias; a fine display 
of Roses, Verbenas, Phloxes, &c. 

The committee award to J. L. L. F. Warren a pre- 
mium of $2 for the best bouquet, and to Wm. Kenrick a 
premium of $1 for the 2d best. 


For the Committee, Joszrn Breck. 


Awards of Premiums on Dahlias.—The Judges ap- 
pointed to award premiums on Dahlias, Divisions A and 
B, make the following report: 

The number of Dahlias exhibited was unusually small, 
and not of the very best quality. ‘This may be attribu- 
ted to the very walvvorable season. There was but one 
stand exhibited for the Premier prize of $10, and as it 


is expected that Dahlias in this division are to be of the 


| most perfect character, and as some of them were very 


| 





imperfect, the judges do not think it expedient to award 
@ premium, 

For the best specimen bloom, a premium of $4 to Ed- 
ward Allen. 

Division B, Class I. For the best 18 dissimilar 
blooms, a preminm of $8 to James Nugent. 

Class IJ. For the best 12 dissimilar blooms, a pre- 
mium of $5 to James Nugent. 

For the second best 12, a premium of $3 to Thos. Ma- 


son. 

Class III. To Hovey & Co. for the best 6 dissimilar 
blooms, a premium of $3. 

To John Hovey, for the 2d best, a premium of $2. 

H. W. Durton, Jos. Breck, Wm. Mercer, Judges. 


The Judges on Division C, report as follows : 

Class 1]. ‘To Wm. Meller, for the best 12 dissimilar 
blooms, a premium of $5. 

To S. A. Walker, a premium of $3, for the 2d best. 

Class HI. To W. B. Richards, a premium of $3, for 
the best 6 dissimilar blooms. 

To S. A. Walker, a premium of $2, for the 2d best. 

Jas. Nucent, Epw'p Aven, Jos. Breck, Judges. 





Fruits.—From Cheever Newhall, Dorchester, Black 
Hamburg Grapes, (large clusters,) and the Ohio Grape, 
the berries very small, and scarcely worth cultivation. 

From Geo. Walsh, Charlestown, Pears—Williams’s 
Bon Chretien, Easter Beurre, White Doyenne, and Buf- 
fam ; (?) Grapes—White Sweetwater. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Pears; Gori’s Heathcot ; 
Apples, Gloria Mundi; Grapes, SchuyIkill. 

R. R. Cook, Isabella Grapes. 

S. Walker, Pears—Louise Bonne d’Jersey, Flemish 
Beauty, Van Mons Leon le Clerc, Andrews, Fondante 
d’Automne. 

E. A. Richardson, Peaches. 

S. G. Rogers, Pears—Rousselelte d’Rheims, fine 

Mrs. Geo. Hallett, fine specimens of Black Hamburg 
Grapes, highly colored. 

Mrs Bordman, Brown Beurre Pears, fine. 

H. Vandine, Coe’s Golden Drop Plums, and Secxel 
Pears. 

James Nugent, Isabella Grapes. 

J. F. Allen, Pears—Gansell'’s Bergamot, (very fine,) 


Ronville, and Williams’s Bon Chretien, fine. Grapes, 
Black Hamburg. 

J. Richardson, Peaches; Golden Rareripe. Grapes, 
Isabella. 

M. Brown, Seedling Peaches. 

Hovey & Co., Grapes—Mucready’s Early White. 


G. Merriam, Peaches—Morris's White, Heath, Blood 
and President. 

Ezra Dyer, Peaches. 

Wm. Kenrick, Pears—Louise Bonne d’Jersey. 

Jacob Deane, Seedling Apples. 

K. Bailey, Grapes—Isabella and Sweetwater. 

Mr Batchelder, Pears—Chaumontel, and a variety un- 
known. 

Gideon Beck, Portsmouth, N. H.; Pears—Duchesse 
Ragone. 


or the Committee, Otis Jounson. 





T= No. IV. of Colman’s European Agriculture is pub- 
lished. Notice of it in our next. 





7 Fowle & Capen, 1384 Washington street, have 
published a little work entitled ‘“‘ An Elementary Geog- 
raphy for Massachusetts Children,” with the plan of 
which we are much pleased. It contains outline maps 
of the counties, their history, and that of evury town, 
with the chief business pursued in each, remarkable in- 
cidents connected with it, &c. We think it calculated 
to give Massachusetts cliildren a better conception of 
the Geography of their State, than any other work in 
use in schools, and would commend it to the attention 
of parents and school committees. 





Great Yield.—We learn that George Randall, Esq. of 
New Bedford, this season sowed on two acres and thirty 
rods of land, ten bushels of Southern flat corn, which 
produced at the rate of thirtyone tons and eighty pounds 
to the acre, of excellent green corn-fodder.— Boston pap. 


[We presume Capt. R. gave this piece of land a smart 
touch of his deep plowing. Was not the extra yield at- 
tributable to this, or to subsoiling? Perhaps he may be 
inclined to inform us.] 





> The Worcester Cattle Show takes place on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 8th. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reportedforthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
efthe New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, tothe week ending Sept. 28. 





1 7.A.M. | 12, M. 1 5,2.M. | Wind, 





_ Sept. 1845. 








Monday, 22] 4 | sy {| 66 N.W. 
Tuesday, 23 33 61 54 EB. 
Wednesday, 24 47 | 52 | 52 E- 
Thursday, 25 47 60 54 N.W 
Friday, 26 49 | 60 | 53 E. 
Saturday, 27| 50 70 58 E. 
Sunday, 23{ &l | 67 | 60 | E. 








URIGH'TON MARKET.—Monpay, Sept. 29, 1845 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer, 

At market 2100 Beef Cattle, 850 Stores, 3600 Sheep 
and 2025 Swine. Several hundred Beef Cattle and 
Stores unsold. 

Prices. — Beef Cattle —Prices generally for a like 
quality were net sustained. A few Extra $4,75 a 5. 
First quality $4,50. Second, $4,00 a 4,25. Third 
quality 83,25 a $3,75. 

— years old $9 a 15; three years old $16 
a 24. 

Sheep.—Small lots from $1,17 to 2,25. 


Swine.—Selected lot 31-4 and 4 1-4; not selected 3 
a4. Old Hogs3 1-2 and 41-2. Atretail from 3 1-2 to 5. 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 75 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,8 
agc. Flax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $1 50 a 200 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00. 


GRAIN. The Corn market has been unusually quiet the 
fast week, there having heen no arrivals of consequence. 


Corn—Northern, new, bushel 58 a 59—Southern, round 
yellow, 57 a 68—Southern flat yellow, 56 a 58—do. do. 
white 54 a 55--do New Orleans, 50 a 55—Burley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 75 a 75—do. Southern, 70 a 75 —Oats 
Southern, 36 a 33 — Northern do. 00 to 40—Beans, per 
bushel 0 09 a 0 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 00—-Bran 
30 a G0. 

FLOUR. The market was very dull during the early 
part of the week, and more active at the close, prices having 
become somewhat settled. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 75 a4 87 
—o. wharf, $000 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low l’d new $4 62 a 4 75—Alexandria, wharf, 475 a0 00 
—Georgetown, $4 87 a v 00—Extra do. 5 12 a 5 25—Rich- 
mond Canal,$000a0 00—do. City, 8600 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, 80 00 a 56 60 —do. Country $0 00 a » 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 81 a 4 87— do fancy brands, $5 00 
a § 25—Ohio, via Canal, 80 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, 
cash 80 002000. Rye, $3 25 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISIONS. There has heen a fair demand for Pork 
and Lard during the past week, without much change on 
previous reported prices. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $9 00 2 950—Navy—$8 25 a 
8 75.—No. 1, $0 00 1 0 00—do Prime $5 50 8 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $15 50 a 00 00—do Clear 800 00 a 15 00 
do. Mess, $13 50 a 14 00—do Prime $10 75 a 11 25—do Mess 
from other States—— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0002000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store, uninspected, 8 a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 18—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 8 a 84 —do 
Seuth and Western, 8 a S4— Hams, Boston, 8a 84 — 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
6 a 8—do new milk, 74a 8}. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad. 
val. Allwhereot the value exceeds 7 cts, per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

There is a fair demand for Fleece and Pulled, and sales to 
a considerable extent have been made, without any improve- 
ment in prices. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood,do 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 33 a 34—Do. 1-2do 
31 a 32 --1-4 and common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15--Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a \0-- 
do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Snuperfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 38—No. 1 do. do. do. 30 a 32—No.2dododo 23a 25— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 17. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

ist sort Mass. 1844, Ib. 9a 10 ; 2ddoOao. 


HAY, 12 to 124 per ton— Eastern Screwed 814 to 16. 
EGGS, 12 to 14. 
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FARM FoR SALE. 


A Farm in Medfield, formerly owned and tmproved by 
Capt. William Peters. Said Farm is pleasantly situated 
near the centre of the village, upon the main road to Hart- 
ford, and is passed by several daily stages. Jt consists of 
about 65 acres of excellent Land, under good cultivation, is 
well watered and fenced, and of remarkable easy tillage, 
The house is large and most thoroughly built, and the barns | 
and other out buildings are convenient and in good repair. | 
There are many Fruit Trees of the best kinds, most of | 
which are grafted and in full bearing. 

Also, a two story Dwelling House, in good repair, with 
an excellent garden and fruit trees nearly opposite the above, 
and a large Pasture and an Orchard within a short distance, 

The whole or part of the above estate will be sold on rea- | 
sonahle terms, and if not previously sold, will be offered at 
Auction on Wednesday, October 29th. 

For further information apply to the editor of this paper, | 
to Elias Phinney, Esq., Lexington, or to the subscriber on | 
the premises. CHARLES C, SEWALL. | 

Medfield, Sept. 23, 1845. | 

| 


FRUIT TREES, 

The subscribers offer for sale a great variety | 

of FRUIT TREES, ornamental! Plants and | 

Bulbous Roots, embracing Pear, Plum, Cherry, 

Apple, Peach, Apricot and Quince in all the 

choice varieties. Also, Currants, Gooseberries, 

Raspherries, Grape Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Pinks, 
Carnations, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
No. 51 and 52 N. Market Street. 








Boston, Oct. 1, 1845. 





PRINCE’S LINNZZAN BOTANIC GARDENS AND 
NURSERIES, 
Fiusuine, Near New York. 
The Great Original Establishment. 


This Nursery Establishment is the largest in 
the Union, covering nearly 60 acres, and compri- 
sing the most extensive and select collection of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
PLANTS ever offered to the public, among 

which are more than 500 varieties of new and rare fruits, 
and about 1000 varieties of rare Flowering Shrubs and Ro- 
ses, which are no where else to be found in America. The 
new descriptive Catalogues with precise descriptions and 
directions for culture, and with sedesed prices, will be sent 
to every post paid applicant, and orders will be executed 
with that accuracy and dispatch which characterises the 


whole establishment. 
WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 
Sept. 23, 1845. 





.CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY! 

The subscriber offers for sale at the Cam- 
bridge Port Nursery, all of the new and most 
approved kinds of Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry 
Trees; Grape Vines of all varieties, Raspber- 
ries, &c. Also, 10.000 Cherry Stocks. 

Also, 5000 extra sized PEAR and PLUM TREES 
of the most approved varieties; they have mostly borne 


fruit. 
SAMUEL POND. 
Cambridgeport, Sept. 20, 1845. 





BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL FCONOMY, 

Boussingault’s Rural Economy; Price $1,75. Down- 
ing’s Book of Fruits ; price @1,75. Stable Keeper’s Com- 
panion; price 81,00. Also, a general assortment of AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 

Boston, Sept, 10, 1845 JOS. BRECK & CO. 

WANTED, 

A situation as Gardiner, by a man who tnoroughly un- 
derstands his business: would have no whjections to con- 
duct a small Farm, if required. Inquire at this office. 

Sept. 10. tf. 





BUCKTHORN SEED WANTED. 

Cash will be paid for a few bushels first rate Bucktuorn 
Seep, to be delivered at the store of the subscribers by the 
15th October. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

N. E. Seed Store 51 & 52 N. Market st. 





HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 


The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
seed, which they can confidently recommen: to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
SEED, of all kinds. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 

Boston, July 23, 1845. 











-HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 


A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
men or ladies’ use For sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 





51 and 52 North Market Street. 





GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of thie quantum of power requisit® 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy 1s sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. ; 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


WANTED, 

A situation as superintendent or manager of a Farm, or 
estate, by an English farmer, who is desirous of introducing 
(to a judicious extent,) the most improved methods of Eu- 
ropean Agriculture, of which he has a competent kuow- 
a in all its branches. 4 

For particulars apply to the Editor, or to 

Rev. J. O. CHOULES, 
Jamaica Plain. 

NOTICE. 

The fall hlood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 
short time, for the use of a few Cows. 

BEN. SHURTLEFF, Jr. 

May 28, 1845. po iis 


GEDDES’S HARROW. 
This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 


| Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, b 
May 21. J. BRECK & co. 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

A full blood Duruam Bott, from the stock of G. Vail, 
Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now one year 
ten months old. 

Also, a Butt CAF of the same stock, five months old,— 
may be seen at the Farm of Joun Craaxe, sen., on the 
Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 











Guano! Guano! 


Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 26 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this ye and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to be a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Boston, March 25, 1845. 


CORN SHELLER. 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in_ use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for leaee or small sized ears. It is 
verv simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
togood advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it 
works it much better than one alone, They are so light an 
portable, as to be easily removed froth place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
Labitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 

JOS. BRECK & CO. 
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MISCHA LLANAOUS. | 


THE BUTTING BUCK. | 

Game to the Last.—A friend recently related to | 
us the following. Being at the house of a neigh-! 
hor a short time since, the company concluded to | 
amuse themselves by telling yarns. After several | 
pretty tough stories had been told, Joe B, was! 
called upon, When with great gravity, he related | 
the following: 
“'T'wo years ago last pullin’-fodder time, uncle | 
Josh B. had a buck that was sort o’ bro’t up in the 
lot and about the house, and the boys had, by fool- 


mule could kick—and butt he would at everything 
that came in his way, until it seemed as if he 


would bult everything off the lot. So uncle Josh | 


concluded to see if he could n’t give him his fill of 
bullting. He takes a big hickory maul, and hangs 
it pretty well up in an oak tree, letting it hang just 
low enough for the buck to take a fair crack at it. 
Uncle Josh waited till the buck came round to 
where the maul hung, when, giving it a swing to- 
wards the buck, he came atit with a butt that would 
have knocked down a bull. Away flew maul, and 
back bounded the buck for another lick. ‘Go it, 
my good fellow! sings out uncle Josh; ‘if you can 
beat the maul, your head’s a hard ’un’ Seeing 
the motion of the maul, as it commenced its return 
swing, the buck met it again, driving it some twen- 
ty feet into the air. ‘Hurra my little woolley! 
cried uncle Josh— jf you stand another lick, there’s 
very little sheep in your head, that’s certain.’ But 
here comes buck and maul again, with nearly the 
same result as before, except that the blow did not 
seem quite so heavy on the part of the buck. ‘ At 
him again, my hard head, sings ovt unele Josh; 
‘teke your fill of butting’ And at him again, the 
little fellow went, and kept up the butting, to the 
astonishment of uncle Josh, who, as it was getting 
near night, and the buck showing no signs of giv- 
ing up, left for home. Next morning, he got up 
early, uid proceeding to the scene of the contest, | 
he found the maul as it was, ‘ and the buck’s tail hop- 
ping at it, being all that was left of the butting buck.’ ” 
—AMabama State Review. 


“frican Candor.—* Did you attend chureh today, 
as I charged you *” inquired an old planter of one 
of his slaves, as he returned to his dwelling. | 

“ Sartin, massa,” replied Cudjo; “an’ what two 
mighty big stories dat preacher did tell.” 

“Hush, Cudjo! you musn’t talk that way—what 
stories are they ?” 

“Why, he tell de people no man can sarve two. 
massas: now, dis is de fuss story: ’case you see 
old Cudjo sarves you, my ole massa, and also young 
massa John. Den de preacher says, ‘he will lub 
de one, aud hate de odder’—while, de Lord knows, 


I hale you bof” 


| Howard 


Revolutionary necdote.—“ It was once in my. 
power to have shot Gen. Washington,” said a Brit- 
ish soldier to an American, as they were discussing 
the events of the great struggle at the conclusion of! 
peace. ‘“ Why did you not shoot him, then ?” said | 
the American ; “you ought to have done so for the | 
benefit of your countrymen.” “The death of 
Washington would not have been for their benefit,” , 
replied the Englishman ; “ for we depended upon | 
him to treat our prisoners kindly; and, by heaven! | 
we'd sooner have shot an officer of our own.” 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Dependence upon the North—The Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle, thus sums up Southern dependence up- 
ou the North: 

“They build our houses, adorn them with fur- 
niture, and supply them with every comfort and 
convenience ; they educate our children, and sup- 
ply our clothing from head to foot; we eat their 
flour, cheese, butter, apples, codfish, potatoes, pork, 
pickles, and onions; we feed our cattle with their 
hay, drive our horses with their harness, and in 
their carriages, ride on their saddles, write on their 
paper, wash with their soap, milk m_ their pails, 
cook in their pots, sweep with their brooms, blow 


Aire , | with their bellows, cut with their axes, sow with 
in’ with him, learned him to ‘butt? as hard as a | tk 


ieir seed, reap with their sickles, whitewash with 


| their lime, paint with their paint, march by their 


| tunes, read by their lights, drink their Congress wa- 
‘ter and rum, smoke their cigars, and marry their 


pretty girls—who make the best of wives.” 
| On this the New Orleans Republican remarks : 


“This is all true, but there is no necessity for it. 
Every one of the [necessary] articles above enume- 
rated, can be made athome. But it is the fashion 
to buy at the North. As for marrying their pretty 
girls, we have nothing to object to on that point. 
New England women are so justly renowned for 
all that renders the sex the pride and ornament of 
| creation, that we would not break up this part of 
/our dependence on the North, if we could.” 


| PP ee ee 
| New Science.—The seience of imbuing the minds 
| . . . . . 

of the rising generation with the elements of aris- 


tocracy, is termed by the U.S. Journal, “the sci- 





‘ence of Haughty-culture—or a method of refining 


| the breed of pumpkins.” 





Douglass Jerrold says—* Women are all alike. 
When they’re maids, they’re mild as milk. Once 
make ’em wives, and they lean their backs against 
their marriage certificates, and defy you.” Doug- 
lass deserves to have his ears boxed for that impu- 


dent remark. 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to /ay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has heea very much increased, so that the 


| Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 


the holding and the team. ‘The Comnnittee at the !ate trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“Should our opinion he asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostry light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orroely, 
ceGin with Ma. Howaro’s.” 

Atthe above mentivned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 tbs. draught, while the 
lough turned ticentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! A\l acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most suistantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landsile; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Piough very much. 

The price of the Ploaghs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
Sie 60, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter. $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are forsale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| 





MARTINS MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLUWS, 


‘The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agricults 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 
TINS MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM /MPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 

Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil anc 
the various modes and systems of culture His Eayle 
Plows, as improved, are mueh longer, the mouldhoard, jand- 
| side and point, or share, all extended without any addition 
| tothe width or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 
j to the more perfeet turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in gree:sward plow- 

ing. The principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
| furrow-slice is received upon the mouldboard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 
lightly over the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, Jaying the turrow-sli- 
ces closely and compuetly side by side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in passing 
through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
row-slice. 

In testing the quality of Plows, the power by which it is 
moved, the ease with which it is handled, and the manner ip 
which it completes the work, are three important points, al} 
of whieh are wisely, accurately and judiciously preserved in 
these improved Plows. 

The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the excellence of their work, t! ough well 
established in the minds of the farming community, weve 
most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im- 
partial committee awarded the highest premium of 850 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Plow running in its natural course, and Keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
furrow i2inches wide and 6 inches deep, witha much lees 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. t 

These Plows, as improved, are considered to he nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this cowntry, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as mm form of 
construction. 

At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowinz-Match of the Wopr- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that must 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges. 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the very best of white oak ; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost importance— 
alt of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
tions to retain. Being himself au experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker, he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

3uston. March 24. 








NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows ;—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in Ais oton flown, and take 
his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account. He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed in a letter, fo us. We 
pass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subscriber iu possession 
of “suitable funds” for that purpose. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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